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THE MONROE DOCTRINE: ITS STATUS. 

IN 1895 President Cleveland in his message to Congress in regard 
to what has come to be known as the "Venezuela affair" said 
the Monroe Doctrine "has its place in the code of international law 
as certainly and as securely as if it were specifically mentioned." 
To test the accuracy of this statement we must determine as closely 
as possible what the Monroe Doctrine is and what is the correct 
meaning of the term "code of international law." Having settled 
our definitions the issue will be clearly defined and its discussion 
possibly profitable. 

The formal statement of the Doctrine contained in the message 
of President Monroe in 1823 was as follows: 

* * * the occasion has been adjudged proper for asserting, 
as a principle in which the rights and interest of the United States 
are involved that the American Continents, by the free and inde- 
pendent condition which they have assumed and maintain, are 
henceforth not to be considered as subjects for future colonization 
by any European powers." 

Eater on he says, "We owe it, therefore, to candor and to the 
amicable relations existing between the United States and those 
powers, to declare, that we should consider any attempt on their 
part to extend their system to any portion of this hemisphere as 
dangerous to our peace and safety. With the existing colonies or 
dependencies of any European power we have not interfered, and 
shall not interfere. But with the governments who have declared 
their independence and maintained it, and whose independence we 
have, on great consideration and on just principles, acknowledged, 
we could not view any interposition for the purpose of oppressing 
them, or controlling in any other manner their destiny, by any 
European power, in any other light than as the manifestation of an 
unfriendly disposition toward the United States." 

The objections thus crystallized into words by President Monroe 
apply therefore to (1) colonization and (2) extension of their 
system, by any European power. An epigrammatic and conse- 
quently inaccurate form of stating the Doctrine is, "America for 
Americans." 

When the Revolution had freed the North American colonists 
from a monarchical government and the infantile struggles of the 
"original thirteen" had resulted in the adoption of the Constitution, 
the new nation began an existence, of the continuation of which 
there was no guaranty except the Atlantic ocean. In the little 
coterie of states each was jealous of the other and of the new Union, 
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and each seemed to be seeking to be assured that it lost none of its 
powers as a state rather than to make strong its bond with all the 
rest. The Atlantic on the east, the British Canada on the north and 
the Spanish Florida on the south, were all very real and very 
definite boundaries. The Mississippi on the west was too far away 
from actual settlement and civilization to be used either for defence 
or as a basis for further expansion. It afforded easy access for 
possible foreign aggression in the rear of the settlements, and the 
dark-skinned denizens of the mountains and forests between the 
river and the coast settlements had too often proved themselves 
allies of our foes to be aught but a menace and a terror. The mon- 
archical instincts of the Canadas, of Florida and of Louisiana made 
those colonies anything but friendly neighbors to the little republic 
struggling with internal jealousies and the new problems of a 
democracy. 

England, although driven from our shores, was far from friendly 
and with the arrogance of a strength which had been beaten only by 
the intervention of France, harassed the young Republic until, her 
nagging becoming unendurable, we were driven into the war 
of 1812. 

The veiled purposes and designs of the alliance between France, 
Spain, Prussia, Austria and Russia, in which England scarcely 
participated except in name, seemed to the new government a 
constant threat toward the baby republic. The hostility of France, 
once for her own purpose a most valuable ally, was added to the 
hostility of England, smarting under the loss of her colonies. 

Washington, then taking leave, as he supposed, forever of the 
cares of exalted office, would have been less wise a statesman than 
he was, had he not in his Farewell Address promulgated his views 
against entangling alliances with foreign powers. 

When the "little corporal" subdued the Paris rioters with charges 
of solid shot first and blank cartridges afterward, he began a career, 
of which the freeing of South America from the yoke of Spain was 
one of the secondary results. He who quelled the Paris mob became 
the arbiter of continental Europe, and in his making and unmaking 
of kings, he conquered Spain. Thus her colonies were given an 
opportunity to revolt, which all eagerly seized. In 181 1 Venezuela, 
New Granada and Mexico declared their independence. Buenos 
Ayres in 1816, Chili in 1818 and Peru in 1821 did the same, and 
these new states were first recognized as states, by the United 
States of America. 

In 181 5 the new Republic was in a state of mind where any people 
struggling for the freedom of a Democracy, struck a responsive 
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chord. They had 1 for a second time won their independence from 
England, and this evidence of growth in strength had given birth 
to a self-confidence never before present. The recognition of 
their sister Republics in the other continent of this hemisphere 
seemed to the people of the Northern Republic not an act of gen- 
erosity so much as one of brotherly duty. 

In this act and the duties which grew out of it the Monroe 
Doctrine was born. Canning said he "called the new world into 
existence to redress the balance of the old;" but this vainglorious 
minister was far behind the new Republic in recognizing the inde- 
pendence of the South American states. The New World was 
scarcely called into existence by the lagging recognition of England, 
but Canning was sufficiently wily to use our earlier recognition as a 
means of inducing us to announce to the world that we should 
resent European interference with the new governments. 

Charles Sumner said that the Monroe Doctrine proceeded from 
Canning; whereas as late as the autumn of 1823, but a few weeks 
before President Monroe's famous message, "Mr. Canning was 
willing to see the Spanish Americas restored to the dominion of 
Spain if this could be done by the efforts of Spain herself." In the 
late summer of 1823 Canning had sought the American minister at 
London with reference to joining England in a movement to 
prevent the European powers from interfering with the new South 
American republics. This was so slyly put to Mr. Rush, the 
American minister, as to induce him to believe it an overture for 
co-operation on the part of Canning and at the same time leave the 
premier in a position where he could claim that he was merely 
sounding the American. The insincerity of Canning is shown (1) 
by his sudden change from a strong dislike of America to a warm 
friendship which did not last, and (2) by the fact that when he 
made these overtures he had not recognized the new states 
(although the United States had) and did not recognize them until 
nearly a year later. 

But these "overtures" or "soundings" being made public to the 
diplomats of Europe, had their effect, the only effect Canning 
desired. Their publicity prevented concerted action of the conti- 
nental powers against the new republics and made it unnecessary 
for England to give possible offense to those powers by refusing to 
join in the concert. Having thus kept her friendship with Europe 
she recognized the new states and thus gained their commercial 
friendship. "Thrift, thrift, Horatio," said England's mighty poet, 
echoing the diplomatic voice of his people. 

Thus were we compelled within a year after our generous-hearted 
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action in recognizing our struggling sister-republics in the south, 
to take a stand for them as guarantors (in a way) before and 
against all the powers of the earth. 

It is quite the natural thing for a statesman trained in the French 
school of the eighteenth century as was Jefferson, to take a position 
wholly in favor of protection to the new republics. We find him 
on October 24, 1823, when Monroe asked his opinion, writing as 
follows : 

"Our first and fundamental maxim should be never to entangle 
ourselves in the broils of Europe. Our second, never to suffer 
Europe to intermeddle with Cis- Atlantic affairs." (Here is appar- 
ent the growth in Jefferson of the practical view as against his 
French theories. Another illustration of this is found in his pur- 
chase of Louisiana. Had he been living at the time of the late 
Spanish war, Jefferson would certainly have taken the Philippines). 
In the same letter he continues, speaking of the war in which we 
should probably become embroiled if we undertook to keep Europe 
out of this hemisphere: "Its object is to introduce and establish 
the American system, of keeping out of our land all foreign powers, 
of never permitting those of Europe to intermeddle with the affairs 
of our nation." 

The universal hold which this American doctrine had at the time 
upon the American people is nowhere more strongly shown than in 
the fact that the younger Adams was on this point in full accord 
with his old political enemy, Jefferson. One of those very preco- 
cious young ladies with whose like the neighborhood of Harvard 
University abounds, told her father that she didn't like to read 
American History because it was "all cluttered up with Adamses." 
Of no part of American history is this more true than of the Monroe 
Doctrine. 

John Quincy Adams was Monroe's Secretary of State. He 
arrived in Washington September 20, 1817, and in his very first 
interview with the President, considered the South American 
states. From that time onward until in December, 1823, the cele- 
brated doctrine was given to the world, John Quincy Adams was 
its never failing advocate. Through all the wavering of the Presi- 
dent and other members of the cabinet, the Secretary of State never 
took a backward step, never spoke a faltering word, unless he was 
ordered so to do by his less robust-minded superior. On every 
proper occasion he advocated his "American system" of letting 
Europe alone and making Europe let us alone ; and when the mes- 
sage was finally complete in its present form, it was moulded more 
largely upon Adams' views than upon those of any other cabinet 
officer. 
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1823 TO 1895 

Encouraged by the position taken by the United States, the South 
American Republics sought to unite the continent by a formal bond 
against European encroachment. For this purpose it was proposed 
to hold an American Congress at Panama and the United States 
was invited to send representatives thereto. Mr. Clay, the Secre- 
tary of State, refused to act until definitely and specifically should 
be set forth the subjects upon which the Congress was to act. 

Although the object of the South American states in convening 
this body at Panama was primarily to form an offensive and defen- 
sive alliance of all American nations in the war then being waged 
against Spain by her quondam, colonies, yet one of the expressed 
objects of the Congress as communicated to our government was 
"the manner in which all colonization of European powers on the 
American continent shall be resisted and their interference in the 
present contest between Spain and her former colonies prevented." 

The President, Mr. Adams, laid the matter before the United 
States Congress; to the Senate in the form of nominations of dele- 
gates and to the House by a message asking an appropriation to 
enable him to carry out the plan of participating in the Congress 
at Panama; in both of which matters Congress acted sustaining the 
executive. The delay of the United States Congress in its action 
was so great that the Panama Congress met, acted and dissolved 
without the participation therein of the United States representa- 
tives. This was in 1826. 

Thus the legislative and executive departments of the United 
States' government recognized the Monroe Doctrine within three 
years after its declaration in 1823. 

In 1857 Juarez established in Mexico a constitutional federal 
government. While the United States was fighting for its exist- 
ence in the war of the Rebellion, Louis Napoleon, then the Emperor 
of France, seized the opportunity to make an entry upon this con- 
tinent believing that he could once more establish here a Latin 
Empire. Under the guise of collecting their debts, France, 
England and Spain — the latter two having been induced to enter 
the triple alliance by plausible representations and promises which 
the French Emperor disregarded later, — joined in an expedition to 
Mexico. 

The treaty between these three nations expressly disclaimed any 
intention of acquiring territory in Mexico or in any way interfering 
in its internal affairs, although it was agreed that until their debts 
were paid they should hold possession of the ports and take the 
revenues. The expedition reached Mexico and disembarked at 
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Vera Cruz. Then for the first time the real intention of Louis 
Napoleon became manifest to England and Spain. They at once 
withdrew from the project and went home, leaving Napoleon alone 
to invade the country with a hostile army and to attempt to set up as 
Emperor the ill-fated Maximilian, only to leave him later to his fate. 
This expedition was unrebuked by the United States for four 
reasons : 

1. The United States had its hands full with the Civil War. 

2. Nevertheless strong representations were made to France 
which met them by equally strong assurances that the enforcement 
of claims of her citizens was the sole purpose of the invasion. 

3. No recognition was ever given by the United States to Maxi- 
milian. Juarez was always recognized!. 

4. After the Civil War was ended, the United States made still 
stronger representations (which were substantially threats) and 
troops were being collected on our frontier. Early in 1867 every 
French soldier had gone from Mexican soil. 

Thus the incident was emphatically a triumph of the Monroe 
Doctrine. 

Another important case where the Monroe Doctrine was involved 
grew out of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. That treaty, which was 
ratified in 1850, was made primarily in order to insure the building 
upon the basis of neutrality of an interoceanic canal. It provided 
that the canal should be built under the joint control of Great 
Britain and the United States. The phraseology which was most 
important for our consideration is contained in article one, which 
is as follows: 

"The Governments of the United States and Great Britain hereby 
declare that neither the one nor the other will ever obtain or main- 
tain for itself any exclusive control over the said ship-canal ; agree- 
ing that neither will ever erect or maintain any fortifications 
commanding the same, or in the vicinity thereof, or occupy, or 
fortify, or colonize, or assume or exercise any dominion over 
Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito coast, or any part of Central 
America; nor will either make use of any protection which either 
affords or may afford, or any alliance which either has or may have, 
to or with any state or people for the purpose of erecting or main- 
taining any such fortifications, or of occupying, fortifying, or colon- 
izing Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito coast, or any part of 
Central America, or of assuming or exercising dominion over the 
same ; nor will the United States or Great Britain take advantage of 
any intimacy, or use any alliance, connection, or influence that 
either may possess, with any state or government through whose 
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territory the said canal may pass, for the purpose of acquiring or 
holding, directly or indirectly, for the citizens or subjects of the 
one any rights or advantages in regard to commerce or navigation 
through the said canal which shall not be offered on the same terms 
to the citizens or subjects of the other." 

At the time of the making of this treaty England had a settle- 
ment in Central America called the Belize, or British Honduras, and 
as dependencies of Belize it claimed the Bay Islands, in the Bay of 
Honduras and also what was known as the Mosquito Coast. By the 
terms of the treaty Great Britain would seem to have given up her 
right to colonize or exercise control over all three of these depend- 
encies. Before the final exchange of ratifications the British Min- 
ister declared in writing to the state department at Washington that 
"Her Majesty does not understand the engagements of that con- 
vention to apply to her Majesty's settlement at Honduras or its 
dependencies;" which statement would seem to have left out of the 
treaty the three dependencies spoken of. This statement seems to 
have put the British Government in this dilemma : If these depend- 
encies were included in the treaty, then the treaty was a recognition 
of the Monroe Doctrine. If these dependencies were not included 
in the treaty, then the Monroe Doctrine still applied to them and 
when in 1859 and i860 Great Britain gave up the Bay Islands by 
a treaty with Honduras, and gave up its protectorate over the 
Mosquito Coast by its treaties with Nicaragua and with Honduras ; 
and by its treaty with Guatemala, determined the boundaries of 
Belize, its recession could have no other significance than the recog- 
nition of the Monroe Doctrine. The position of affairs in i860 
therefore was to leave the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty in precisely the 
position in which it had been originally, just as if the note of the 
British Minister had never been written. 

In 1872 there were rumors of Britannic encroachment upon the 
territory of Guatemala. America instructed its minister to remon- 
strate. 

Again in 1880 rumors arose that England was about to purchase 
the Bay Islands. Mr. Evarts, then Secretary of State, quoted the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty as precluding such purchase. 

When in 1879 the De Lesseps Canal across the Isthmus was 
about to be begun under the concession to a French Company, made 
by Colombia, in both houses of Congress resolutions were intro- 
duced reaffirming the principle of the Monroe Doctrine; and in 
March of the next year President Hayes sent a special message 
upon the subject to Congress. The Secretary of State objected to 
the granting of a concession to the French Company by Colombia 
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and demanded the right to fortify the canal. Nothing ever came of 
these negotiations and the unfortunate termination of the French 
effort rendered unnecessary further action by the United States. It 
is interesting to note, however, that the argument seemed to Mr. 
Blaine and Mr. Frelinghuysen to make it necessary to declare that 
the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty was in conflict with the principles of the 
Monroe Doctrine ; a position in which I think them clearly wrong. 

In 1901 the whole discussion as to the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty 
was terminated by the so-called Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, by which 
the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty was in terms superseded and the United 
States alone was given authority to construct the canal. By the 
Hay-Pauncefote Treaty no foreign power has any authority over 
the canal zone. This is a recognition of the principle of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. A little further consideration will, I think, show that 
the contention of Mr. Blaine that the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty con- 
travened the principle of the Monroe Doctrine is untenable. By 
that convention, it is true, England was given, in conjunction with 
the United States, certain new rights upon this continent. This is, of 
course, contrary to the principle of the Monroe Doctrine, and to this 
extent the United States may be said to have yielded that prin- 
ciple. But it should be replied, the United States yielded nothing 
until it had obtained by the treaty itself all that the Monroe Doc- 
trine would have given it; for England without the treaty might 
have, with the consent of Colombia, entered upon the Isthmus alone, 
thereby contravening the Monroe Doctrine. This right she gave 
up and until she gave up, by the treaty, the right to act against the 
doctrine, America yielded nothing. 

We are now brought down to the stirring Venezuela Boundary 
incident where Mr. Cleveland, under what has been called the some- 
what bouncing attitude assumed by Mr. Olney, his Secretary of 
State, made the statement with which this paper opens. The facts are 
too familiar to require repetition. It is enough for our purposes to 
state that while England at first denied that the Monroe Doctrine 
applied, Lord Salisbury's yielding under the implied threat of war 
to enforce the Monroe Doctrine, must be considered as an import- 
ant international admission. 

Then at the time of Mr. Cleveland's announcement that the Doc- 
trine "had its place in the code of internationl law as certainly and 
securely as if it were specifically mentioned" what were the facts of 
history? We sum them up as follows: 

The doctrine was enunciated in 1824. It was recognized by all 
South America in 1826. 

Spain had admitted it by retiring from Mexico. 
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France had admitted it, first by seeking by subterfuge to avoid 
offending the United States at a time when she should have denied 
the Doctrine if she had not intended to admit it; and, second, by 
yielding and retiring from Mexico with humiliating bad faith to 
her puppet, Maximilian, as soon as it was apparent that the United 
States intended to resent by arms the French breach of the Doctrine. 

As to England : 

First: England through Canning claimed to have invented the 
doctrine in 1823. 

Second: In the negotiations relative to the interoceanic canal, 
whatever the position taken by England at first, she recognized the 
doctrine in the matter of the three dependencies already spoken of 
and finally in the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty. 

Lastly: There is no case on record since 1823 where the Mon- 
roe Doctrine has been invoked, in which the United States has ever 
yielded the principle. 

* * * 

Now, what is the "code of international law?" 

It is evident that the word "Code" is not used in the sense of a 
printed statement of statutory law, but is rather intended as describ- 
ing the whole body of the law of nations now more commonly desig- 
nated international law. 

International Law is generally defined as the "rules of conduct 
accepted as binding by all civilized states" (Bouvier). The United 
States Supreme Court in re "The Scotia" (14 Wall. 170), says 
(Strong, J.) : "It rests upon the common consent of civilized com- 
munities. It is of force * * * because it has been generally 
accepted as a rule of conduct." 

Blackstone calls it "a system of rules, deducible by natural reason, 
and established by universal consent among the civilized inhabitants 
of the world." 

In what, then, does the Monroe Doctrine differ from a rule of 
international law? 

When it was promulgated in 1824 it was purely a doctrine, 
adopted by the executive of the United States alone, and promul- 
gated to the country and the world through a message of the chief 
executive, a doctrine intended to state a principle to guide the action 
of this country in the circumstances then surrounding this con- 
tinent. It became a policy, a step higher in importance, when the 
legislative joined the executive branch of the government in recog- 
nizing, by sending commissioners thereto, the purpose of the Pan- 
ama Congress. That the United States never actually acted in that 
Congress and that that Congress took no action involving the Doc- 
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trine except to adopt it as one of the matters to be considered, is of 
no importance. Thus having become the policy of the government, 
it so remained and remains unless and until some equally decisive 
governmental action repeals the policy. A policy adhered to and 
practiced by this government and recognized by all civilized govern- 
ments, rises still further in the scale of importance, becomes an 
integral part of international law when it becomes a rule of conduct 
accepted as binding by all civilized states. 

The Hague Convention held in 1899 included every civilized 
nation on earth. That convention resulted in the establishment by a 
treaty, in which the whole world joined, of a tribunal for the settle- 
ment of international disputes by arbitration. This treaty was 
signed by the United States with the proviso that : 

"Nothing contained in this convention shall be so construed as 
to require the United States of America to depart from its tradi- 
tional policy of not intruding upon, interfering with, or entangling 
itself in the political questions of policy or internal administration 
of any foreign state; nor shall anything contained in the said con- 
vention be construed to imply a relinquishment by the United States 
of America of its traditional attitude toward purely American 
questions." 

The Senate of the United States ratified this treaty thus signed. 

What was the legal effect of this? 

First: The Senate by ratifying it, thereby gave a legislative 
endorsement to our "traditional attitude toward purely American 
questions." That "attitude" is and has been the Monroe Doctrine. 

Here is another legislative acknowledgment of the Doctrine, 
which again takes it out of the category of purely executive political 
policies. 

Second: The whole civilized world accepted this signature with 
the proviso; for the signing of a treaty is, in law, if not in fact, a 
single act, an act occurring at one time, in which no signature pre- 
cedes another. As a matter of fact, before our emissaries or those 
of any other nation put pen to paper, it was fully understood that 
the United States would sign only with the reservation which now 
precedes its signature. 

Therefore the whole world had notice of our insistance upon the 
Monroe Doctrine and after that notice they accepted the signature. 
Thereby they recognized the doctrine and thus again is it raised 
into the level of international law by the common consent of man- 
kind. This time the consent is not implied. It is express and in 
writing. Can there be stronger recognition imagined? 
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The arguments against this doctrine are principally from three 
sources : 

First, from foreign powers whose interests at the moment have 
come into collision with the principle of the doctrine. 

Second, from doctrinaires in America who oppose expansion or 
some other policy of the party in power. 

Third, from the recent opening address of an American Professor 
in a Berlin University. 

These objections fall substantially under five heads: 

First: That the Doctrine is not and never was a part of inter- 
national law. 

Second : That it is merely a policy of the executive without the 
sanction of the legislative department of the government. 

Third : That it has been denied by Calhoun and by the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty. 

Fourth : That changes in the situation of affairs since 1823 have 
destroyed its merit and value. 

Fifth : That it is dead, or at least moribund. 

The first of these objections I have attempted to answer in the 
earlier portion of this article. 

The second, of which Captain Mahan is the most distinguished 
and most recent advocate, I think I have shown to be untenable. 

Number three; that Calhoun, who was in the cabinet at the time 
of the promulgation of the Doctrine, did afterward deny its general 
scope is admitted; but Calhoun, when he denied it, was in the 
Senate, not in the cabinet, and his statement had little effect; that 
the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty denied it has been considered above. 

In reply to the fourth objection it may be said that it was not a 
mere form of words to which President Monroe gave utterance in 
1823; it was a principle of government; and principles do not 
change. Like all great truths they always apply. Time and change 
do not affect them. The real test of a great principle is its appli- 
cation to all emergencies everywhere. Calhoun said that the Mon- 
roe Doctrine was devised to meet the peculiar situation of affairs 
existing in 1823. But even were that true, it does not affect the gen- 
eral applicability of the great principle laid down by Monroe. The 
sermon on the Mount was not spoken with reference to Wall Street 
or the Wheat Pit, but as a principle it applies equally to Judea in 
the time of Christ and the Sodom and Gomorrah of America in the 
twentieth century. The little truths die with the breath that speaks 
them. Great ones endure. The Monroe Doctrine is a great truth. 
It applies now as it applied in 1823. 

No one has appreciated its present day applicability better than 
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did Richard Olney, when as Secretary of State in Mr. Cleveland's 
cabinet he wrote his now famous letter to the American ambassador 
in London in 1895. Mr. Olney says that the mischiefs which may 
be apprehended from the possible incursion of European nations on 
this continent, are none the less real because not immediately 
imminent. Civilized states, like individuals, are liable to succumb 
to temptation when seeming opportunities for aggrandizement arise. 

That the United States is practically sovereign on this continent 
is not because of friendship and good-will felt for it; nor because 
of its high character, nor the wisdom and justice and equity of its 
dealings; it is because its infinite resources, combined with its geo- 
graphical position, render it practically invulnerable. If these 
advantages were imperiled, Mr. Olney continues, any European 
power might convert the weaker American ' countries into colonies 
of its own, thereby immediately acquiring bases of military opera- 
tions against us. Early absorption of the weaker South American 
countries would unquestionably take place and ere long we should 
see another division of a continent in South America like the one 
which within our own memory has occurred in Africa. We should 
then be obliged to be armed to the teeth, both on sea and on land, 
and a large share of the productive manhood of the nation would 
be withdrawn from peaceful industry. 

The case of Mexico already referred to is a most illuminating 
illustration. France seized the opportunity which our civil war 
afforded to establish a monarchy on our continent. Had that suc- 
ceeded, the interest of European countries in dismembering this 
great republic would certainly have resulted in an issue of the rebel- 
lion, differing altogether from that which history records. 

Like the common law the great principle laid down by Monroe 
is elastic. It appplies to the present and the future as well as the 
past. It has the blood of a vigorous vitality coursing through its 
veins and being a great truth it will endure. No single principle of 
our peculiar form of government has contributed so much to our 
greatness as a world power; none will so greatly contribute to it; 
none will so completely safeguard its future, as the doctrine that 
bears the name of Monroe. 

The fifth objection, that the doctrine is dead or moribund, is the 
remarkable utterance made by Professor Burgess, the holder of the 
Roosevelt professorship, in his opening address at Berlin Univer- 
sity. No statement of American government policy could be bet- 
ter calculated to delight an audience of Germans, who at the pres- 
ent time are seeking to inherit the earth. Because this statement 
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is so entirely contrary to fact one is led to wonder whether the 
Professor's desire to natter his hearers did not run away with his 
tongue. The best reply to the statement is that of a prominent 
South American at Buenos Ayres who said that if the doctrine were 
dead there were thirty-five million South Americans ready to fight 
for it. 

Some European writers, notably Beaumarchais, complain not that 
the Monroe Doctrine is non-existent or moribund, superseded by 
new conditions of the times, but that it has become an aggressive 
policy. Once, they say, before the civil war in America, the Mon- 
roe Doctrine was used only as a defensive policy; but in Grant's 
administration in 1870 the first offensive use was made of the doc- 
trine, when the United States took the ground that no European 
government could be allowed to transfer to another European gov- 
ernment any part of its possessions in the new world ; that as soon 
as one government released its hold upon any colony in America, 
that colony ipso facto became free and independent and any other 
government which might attempt to claim ownership of the state 
thus surrendered, would be acting in violation of the Monroe 
Doctrine. 

Thus, says Beaumarchais, the motto of the old Doctrine which 
meant "America for Americans," was changed to "America for the 
United States." To this argument one is inclined to reply by para- 
phrasing Patrick Henry, "If this be aggression make the most 
of it." Doesn't Beaumarchais see the possibility that stares the 
United States in the face if it permitted the weak thus to "swap" 
with or to sell out to the strong? It is not complimentary to the 
astuteness of the "States" that any European author should suppose 
to be possible such a policy of inaction on our part. 

Such complaints show the necessity for the continued existence 
of the Doctrine. Colonization here on the part of European mon- 
archs is not an idle dream. The vast unused portions of the south- 
ern part of this continent offer great attractions to the land hunger 
of those peoples whose confines in Europe are yearly becoming more 
narrow. If the United States were less strong or if the severity 
of the Monroe Doctrine were to be relaxed for one hour, the 
"Philistines are upon us" would be the cry raised from many a fair 
stretch of pampas in South America, and then just as in 1823 there 
would be danger for us, constant and threatening always. With a 
military or naval base on this side of the globe, the limitations of 
the Hague Convention would be weak indeed to restrain those 
European lands which are increasingly jealous of the mighty 
republic of the North. Jealousy sleeps and dreams, but it never dies. 
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Yes, let us use the Doctrine aggressively if the need arises. The 
strongest defense and the safest often lies in aggression and when 
the defender is wise he often strikes the first blow. An aggressive 
defense will win where a waiting policy only invites defeat. 

And then our aggression-shouting friends across the water cite to 
prove their thesis the case of Cuba. 

In our invasion of Cuba no question of the Monroe Doctrine was 
involved but that we did what we did simply as an act of human- 
itarianism, is something which the diplomatic European world 
seems utterly incapable of comprehending. John F. Simmons. 

Boston. 



